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How the states can codperate with Uncle Sam to accelerate 


the national public works program 


By HONORABLE HAROLD L. ICKES 


Secretary of the Interior 


7IPNHE laws of many states prevent them 

from enjoying the full benefits of the 

~~ Federal Public Works program. In fact, 
the greatest obstacle that program has con- 
fronted has been the statutory and constitu- 
tional limitations which are placed upon states 
and cities. These restrictions were originally 
adopted to prevent extravagant and unwise ex- 
penditures, but in many instances they have 


degenc rated intO gOV 


states requires months if not years. Where such 
restrictions exist, the Public Works Adminis- 
tration is powerless, for Section 203 d of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act does not give 
the President blanket power to override state 
constitutions. Nor does it authorize the Public 
Works Administration to make loans on inade- 
quate security nor to make grants in excess of 
30 per cent of the cost of labor and materials on 
a given project. 





ernmental strait-jackets. 
Inflexible debt limits 
and rigid procedural re- 
strictions may preclude 
the planning of public 
works in advance. Thus 
cities cannot take ad- 
vantage of a favorable 
price level nor can they 
create emergency em- 
ployment for their citi- 
zens. 

Constitutional restric- 
tions, of course, can be 
changed only through 
the cumbersome proc 








In many states, how- 
ever, the embarrassing 
limitations are purely 
statutory. In these cases, 
a forceful executive and 
an informed legislature, 
which is willing to co- 
Operate with him, can 
clear the way for the 
state or cities to secure 
loans under the Federal 
Public Works Act. This 
action may take various 
forms. 

(1) It is desirable 
that the legislature pass 
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already exist. A law of this kind provides that 
the security back of a bond issue for a particular 
project shall be the revenue from that project. 
Public works may thus pay their own way with- 
out additional burden to the taxpayer. 








Raritan River Bridge—New Jersey 


(2) The legislature may relax the existing 
statutory provisions for those cities wishing to 
borrow from the federal government. A munic- 
ipality may be authorized to secure federal 
loans in excess of statutory debt limits, and to 
dispense with the necessity of a referendum 
election, notice of hearings, and such other 
time-devouring impedimenta as the require- 
ment of public sale. 


Copying is dangerous 

New York has just passed a law of this char- 
acter at the recent extraordinary session of the 
state legislature (the so-called Mandelbaum 
Act, Chapter 782 of the Laws of 1933). Since 
in some respects this bill is ambiguous and in- 
effective, care should be taken in using it as a 
model. Furthermore, it might need to be modi- 
fied considerably if it were to remove the legal 
difficulties which prevent the cities of another 
state from securing federal funds for public 
works. 

(3) A state commission may be set up with 
powers to authorize the raising of municipal 


debt limits. A law for this purpose would en- 
able the commission, if it were convinced of the 
necessity of a particular project, to empower 
the city to incur indebtedness in excess of the 
specified limit. A further provision would cz 
C lude indebtedness to the United States govern 
ment for public works money from the compu 
tation of the statucory debt. 

The Rhode Island legislature passed an act 
of this character last June (Chapter 078 of the 
Public Laws of 1933). One feature in this act 
called for a review of all public works projects 
by the state commission, but this is undesirable 
because of the delay incident toa multiple re 
view of a project by both the state commission 
and the Federal Public Works Administration. 


Debt limits 

There is, however, much to be said for per 
mitting municipalities to borrow in excess of 
their debt limits only when a state commission 
has approved the loan. 

(4) A fourth type of legislation—and prob- 
ably the best—is exemplified by an Act recently 
passed by the extra session of the Virginia Gen- 








Exchequer Dam—California 
eral Assembly (Chapter 26, Laws of 1933). 
This statute deals specifically with loans and 
grants to states, cities, and towns in Virginia 
by the Federal Emergency Administration of 
Public Works. It supersedes the provisions of 
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all inconsistent laws—general or special, includ- 
ing charters—and confers powers which are in 
addition to the powers conferred in other laws. 
This act goes further than the revenue bond 
acts, the laws removing specific restrictions, or 
those raising debt limits. It accomplishes all 
of these results and, at the same time, sweeps 
away all statutory limitations on 
the issuance of bonds which were 
contained in other statutes of the 
state. It is, in effect, a general 
bond law of limited application 
and is complete in itself both as 


to powers and as to procedure. 


The perfect system 

Legislators, however, should ex- 
ercise great caution before using 
any of these laws as models for 
laws in their own states. Consti- 
tutional limitations in each state 
differ in many respects, and these 
should be carefully checked and studied before 
any legislation is passed. It is also necessary to 
give due consideration to the provisions of ex- 
isting statutes. The legal division of the Fed- 
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eral Emergency Administration of Public 
Works is always ready and willing to cooperate 
in the drafting of any necessary legislation on 
this subject. 

A perfect system of laws would permit cities 
and states to borrow heavily in bad times when 
their needs are greater, and would restrict them 
in boom times when extravagance 
and unwise spending are likely to 
result. The most striking attri- 
bute of the perfect system, how- 
ever, should be its flexibility. At 
present most systems are imperfect 
because they were designed in 
days when debt was considered a 
cause for reproach, and when the 
possibilities of wise spending were 
not appreciated. 

The main object of any legisla- 
tion should be to expedite the ob- 
taining of loans and grants and to 
remove the numerous restrictions, 
ambiguities, and outright contradictions which 
at present seriously hamper municipalities when 
they come to the Federal Emergency Adminis- 
tration of Public Works for a loan or a grant. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE STATES 
TO THE PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM 


Extracts from an address before a meeting of 


the National Conference on Government 


By HENRY W. TOLL 


Executive Director, American Legislators’ Association 


ECENTLY a cannibal chief gave a banquet 
which was attended by a little group 
of missionaries who served—or were 

served—in a very special capacity. And while 
the cannibal chief was still picking his teeth, 
someone was invited to speak on the topic: 
“The Contribution of the Missionaries to the 
Dinner Program.” To obviate any ambiguity, 
I hasten to add that the distinguished cannibal 
is the federal administration as a whole and not 
any individual official. 


Public works—new style 
In pre-depression days public works were de 
fined as all fixed works constructed or built 
for public use or enjoyment, or constructed 
with public funds and owned by the public. 
Three years of bread lines have broadened that 
definition to include 


executive order, twenty million dollars of the 
federal public works funds have been allocated 
to buying land for the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. Even the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion received one hundred millions from the 
Public Works Administration fund. 


A decisive answer 

“The Contribution of the States to the Public 
Works Program” reminds me of a lawsuit 
which was once carried to the Colorado Su- 
preme Court. After two days of examining 
witnesses in the original trial, the plaintiff's at 
torney asked the defendant: 

“Did you mention this fact to the late Mr. 
Thorwaldsen at that time?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the defendant. 

“And what did Mr. Thorwaldsen say?” 
To this question 





almost any work that 
will give a man a job. 
In popular speech the 


“Some of the original functions of the states 
cannot be satisfactorily administered except by ol 

° tiie 

the federal government. But this fact should 


the defendant's at 
torney objected, and 
objection was 


sustained. 


term has become so 
comprehensive as to 
embrace also such 
huge industrial de- 
velopments as the 
Tennessee Valley 
Project (to which 
Congress has allotted 
fifty million dollars), 
public housing proj- 
ects, highways and 
other transportation 
facilities, public mar- 
kets, and plants for 
the disposal of gar- 
bage and sewage. By 





not obscure the vital importance of the reten- 
tion of other functions by the states. Some of 
these functions, however, are being partially or 
wholly transferred to the national government 
year after year—frequently on account of 
the failure of the states to adjust and coordi- 
nate their own governmental practices ade- 
quately. cee 

“Emergencies may justify the states in lend- 
ing some of their rights to the federal govern- 
ment. But if there is indifference to the con- 
tinuance of the conditions which dictate such 
loans by the states, or if there is complacent 
acquiescence in the retention of such rights by 
W ashington, the states are in jeopardy.” 


—From the Articles of Organization 
of the League of State Governments. 








Mainly on that 
issue the case was ap 
pealed. The Supreme 
Court reversed the 
trial judge, ruled that 
the question was 
compctent, and re 
manded the suit for 
a new trial. 

Again the same 
two days of exam 
ination of witnesses 
followed their ap 
pointed course, and 
at last on the second 
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afternoon the fateful moment approached. 

“Did you mention this fact to the late Mr. 
Thorwaldsen at that time?” asked the plain- 
tiff’s lawyer. 

“Yes, sir,” answered the defendant. 

‘And what did Mr. Thorwaldsen say?” 

“Well, sir,” responded the defendant, “Mr. 
Thorwaldsen didn’t say anything.” 

As an answer to the question, “What did the 
states contribute to the public works program 
of the federal government?” you might be 
saved time and suffering by the simple state 


ment, “They didn’t contribute anything.” But 
no one who is interested in state governments 


could forbear from amplifying that statement. 

We have witnessed the birth of a new form 
of government in America within less than 
eight months after the beginning of the honey 
moon. The father of the newly born federalism 
is the public works program, and its mother 
is the regulation of industry through the 


National Recovery Administration. 


Twilight of the states 
At a recent meeting of the Academy of Politi- 
cal Science of New York, Mr. Teagle, Presi- 
dent of the Standard of New Jersey, said: “Our 
economic Humpty Dumpty of 1929 has been 
pushed off the wall, and all the king’s horses 
and all the king’s men can never put it together 


again.” Forsaking my previous simile, I might 


apply Mr. Teagle’s remark to our political 
Humpty Dumpty of 1932. 

Let us see just what happened in this twilight 
of the states. 

In January 1931, after President Hoover had 
explained that relief was not primarily a fed- 
eral function, and that it devolved upon the 
states and municipalities to take the laboring 
oar, some of the states barged in with relief 
appropriations which seemed substantial when 
gauged by the popular standards which were 
then prevalent. During the next two years, we 
saw a good many drops run into the bucket by 
the states: 

million by Rhode Island 
million by Wisconsin 
20 million by Illinois 
?? million by Pennsylvania 
30) million by New Jersey 
40 million by New York 
The combined war chest of the states in their 
contest with Destitution approached 150 mil- 
lion dollars. 

These outlays are small shakes in terms of 
the entire problem, and in terms of such relief 
measures as the federal administration now en- 
visages. Moreover, there were forty state gov- 
ernments which did not start—partly on ac- 
count of lack of momentum, and partly on the 
theory that relief was a matter for counties and 
municipalities. Accordingly the federal gov- 
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ernment came smashing into the picture. And 
under the goading of anguish and in the excite- 
ment of fear, we have knocked the states into 
a cocked hat—or into a can full of cocked hats. 
They will never look the same again. 

By the National Recovery Act the federal 
government appropriated 33 hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars for its public works program. 

Of these 33 hundreds, it handed 4 over to the 
states—the share of each being determined by 
the Act. The states had only to satisfy Mr. Mac- 
Donald of the United States Bureau of Public 
Roads that they had suitable projects ready on 
the federal aid highway system. This task of 
approving projects is now virtually completed. 

Of the 29 hundreds of millions then remain- 
ing, the President recently handed 4 hundreds 
over to Mr. Hopkins. 

Of the still remaining 11 hundreds of mil- 
lions, 14 have been allocated to local projects, 
including both municipal projects and housing 
plans. 

And of the then remaining 9'4 hundreds of 
millions, one hundred has been allotted to state 
governments for their projects. However, not 
more than 30 per cent of this allocation is in 
outright grants. The states have promised to 
pay back over 70 per cent of what they have 
received. Whether they will or not is some- 
thing else again. 


The laggard states 


Apart from this 70 millions of dollars which 
they borrowed from Uncle Sam, the states have 
laid out less than 5 millions for public works 
projects this year. What has delayed or dis 
couraged the states from contributing to this 
program? 

In the first place, when the fund was orig- 
inally made available, local regulations in many 
states caused delay, and it was necessary for the 
government to coax the laggard states to get 
their work started. In fact, in order to get the 
$100,000,000 worth of work on secondary roads 
under way by the first of the year, the Bureau 
of Public Roads has abandoned all regulations 
which slow down road-building. States may 


begin work before they present their plans, be- 


fore they award contracts, and before they ad- 
vertise for bids. To date all but six states— 
Maryland, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Georgia, Indi- 
ana, and New Jersey—have begun actual con- 
struction of roads with the funds allotted to 
them by the federal government. 

Obviously some of the major obstacles to the 
expeditious prosecution of many plans have 
been the restrictions and limitations placed 
upon states and municipalities by the provisions 
of state constitutions and state statutes.* 

In addition, some six weeks were occupied by 
the Public Works Administration in setting up 
its organization and in obtaining qualified en- 
gineers and lawyers; in formulating such poli- 
cies as minimum wage rates and maximum 
working hours; in conferring with labor 
unions; and in simplifying the federal contract 
forms. 


Federal approval necessary 

According to Mr. Ickes, many states and 
cities were reluctant to incur the expense in- 
volved in preparing projects which they had no 
assurance would receive favorable considera- 
tion. In order to meet this situation, the Public 
Works Administration decided to make tenta- 
tive allotments on prima facie showings, sub- 
ject to the condition that complete information 
on financial and engineering features be forth- 
coming within thirty days. The result has been 
a decided increase in the number of applications. 

Another obstacle has been found in popular 
opposition, especially in the eastern states, to 
state cooperation in the federal projects which 
was based upon the government’s standards of 
maximum hours and minimum wages. The dis- 
parity between these federal standards and the 
standards which are locally prevalent has occa- 
sioned considerable apprehension, lest the out- 
right federal grant of 30 per cent of the total 
expenditure be more than offset by the increased 
labor costs. 

3ut the unavoidable delays in getting started 
do not account for the lack of financing by the 
states. Doubtless, it is due primarily to the fact 


*These are discussed by Secretary Ickes on page 2 of 
this issue of StraTE GovERNMENT. 
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that the states do not want to pay taxes for 
the federal program and then pay more taxes 
for individual state programs. 


Credit crisis 

Perhaps many of the states could not have 
financed individual programs. We are witness- 
ing a credit crisis in the careers of many cities, 
counties, and states. Most of our public works 
are financed through bonds. Consequently, if 
states cannot sell their bonds upon reasonable 
terms, they cannot finance public works. A 
check of bond journals discloses that during 
1931 and 1932 state and municipal bond sales 
were at the lowest ebb in ten years. In fact, the 
credit crisis was so severe in the first four 
months of 1932 that bond sales were less than 
forty per cent of normal. At the same time, the 
cost of bond money was raised to the highest 
peak ever reached. For instance, cities and 
states which had floated bonds in 1928 and 
1929 at interest rates of three or four per cent, 
are offering more than five per cent in the pres- 
ent market, and even so there are frequently no 
bidders. 

The General Counsel of the Public Works 
Administration, Mr. Henry T. Hunt, has 
pointed out that: 

“The financing of public works of states by 
bond sales has been, in normal times, a large 
factor in providing purchasing power. Sales of 
state and municipal bonds averaged about 1.4 
billions in the years 1924 to 1931. In 1931 there 


were 150 millions less than the average; in 1932 





there were 450 millions less; and in the first 
eight months of 1933 there were about 400 mil- 
lions less. On August first, the accumulated 
deficiency of such public works money ex- 
ceeded a billion dollars. 

During the credit crisis the bankers abdi- 
cated, and it was absolutely necessary for cities 
and states to turn to some source from which 
they could secure funds for public works and 
relief at a reasonable rate of interest, or in some 
cases, at any rate of interest. Consequently, the 
state governments are now on the federal dole. 

But regardless of what the facts were which 
led up to the tragedy, we are confronted with 
the spectacle of an alteration in the standing 
of the states. In the past they may have been 
dependent upon the apron strings of the federal 
government; but now they are dependent upon 
its purse strings. In America, the control of 
funds almost always carries with it the control 
of government. And the control of funds for 
many state functions is now in the hands of the 
administration in Washington. 

While we point with pride to the achieve- 
ments of the federal government—and I am 
not questioning the desirability of what has 
been done—let us view with some alarm the 
tendency to break down the states as the main 
dwelling place of local self-government. Let us 
consider, as we go, whether there is not some- 
thing which can be done during the months and 
the years which are ahead of us to restore the 
sovereignty, the self dependence, and the pres- 


tige of the states. 
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REINFORCEMENTS 


The federal government has come to the aid of the public works 
projects of states and cities 


7-4 HE depression was well under way before 
| there was a sharp decline in state and 

local expenditures for public works. A 
table, published in Strate GoverNMENT for 
April, 1932, showed that the states had been 
spending over a billion dollars each year on gov- 
ernment construction projects. This table has 
been brought up to date and is printed, in its 
revised form, on the opposite page. Through 
the generous assistance of the Engineering 
News-Record, two new columns have been 
added, giving the value of public works con- 
tracts let by states and their localities during 
1932 and the first eight months of 1933. 


A sharp decline 


A glance at the table shows that state and 
local contracts for public works amounted to 
only half as much in 1932 as in earlier years. 
And, unless there is a marked increase in con- 
tracts let during the remainder of this year, the 
1933 figure will show another fifty per cent cut. 

This table, however, does not tell the whole 
story. 

First, the rapid decline of building costs dur 
ing the past three years has enabled the public 
to secure a fourth more construction for its 
tax dollars than was possible during the boom 
years of 1928 and 1929. 

Second, the figures in the table only cover 
contracts which involve an expenditure of more 
than $25,000—or more than $15,000 if the con- 
tracts are for water works, excavation, drainage, 
or irrigation projects. There is reason to believe 
that the decline in large contracts has been 
somewhat sharper than the decline in small 
ones. 

Third, contracts resulting from the allotment 
of federal money to state and local projects do 
not appear in the table, because practically all of 
the grants by the Public Works Administration 


were made after September 1. 
One third of a billion federal dollars has 
been allotted to the states and cities during the 


past three months for public construction. Un- 
der the law only thirty per cent of this money 
can be granted outright; as for the remainder, 
the states and localities have promised to repay 
it—when, as, and if. 


751 projects 

The small table at the end of this column 
gives the amount of federal money which has 
been allocated to each type of non-federal 
project, up to November 18. It also shows 
that more waterworks projects have been ap- 
proved than any other kind. It is interesting 
to note, however, that although this type of 
project is most numerous, twice as much money 
has been allotted to the 31 bridges and kindred 
structures as for the 167 waterworks. 

Uncle Sam has come to the aid of public con- 
struction in every state in the Union. Some sec- 
tions have received larger allotments than 
others, but an evening up process is now under 
way, and in the future, geographical considera- 
tions as well as questions of social desirability 
and engineering, financial, and legal soundness 


will be given due weight. 


Uncle Sam’s Money 
For Non-Federal Public Works Projects 


Tyt f Nur 


f ect py 


Waterworks 167 $42,924,648 
Sewers 140 45,305,245 
Streets and highways 133 38,476,316 
Schools 101 16.415.662 
Hospitals 37 5,989,150 
Bridges and structures 3] 92,923,751 
Housing 20 48,512,958 
Power 18 20,957,400 
Recreation 7 515,700 . 
Other buildings 64 8,053,920 
Miscellaneous 33 9,173,505 
Total 751 $329,248,255 
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In 1928-1930 the states spent for public works an average of 1,290 millions a year. 


SLUMP 


Their rate during the past two-year period is 510 millions a year. 


STATE 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 


California 
( % vlc rrado 
Connect icut 


Delaware 
] le rid 1 


Georgia 


Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 


lowa 
Kansas 


Kentucky 


Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesot 
Mississippi 
Missour 
Montan 
Nebraska 
Ne V ida 


New Hampshire 


New Jersey 


New Mexics 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dal 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Tennesset 
Texas 


Utah 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 


West \ irginia 
W isconsin 
W voming 


Totals 


1928 


$ 19,088 
2,759 
17,125 


100,115 
8.624 
13,371 


1,840 
&,624 
10,480 


1,998 
117,720 


29,54 ‘ 
3,330 
5,012 
) 


»o74 


12,159 
3,990 
19,073 


72,504 
61 P 177 
8.783 


567 
182 


O99 


3,400 
365 
2,448 


4s 165 
1,999 
286.037 


18,910 
2,445 
72,001 
18,922 
1.227 


81,459 


8,280 
2.691 
1,536 


16,963 
70,818 
742 
5,828 
3,240 


19,952 


6,191 
29,716 


1,992 


$1,347,081 


1929 


$ 11,914 
1,502 
18,860 


79,665 
8,022 
11,363 


2,794 
7,644 
3,021 


743 
60,820 
27,641 


35,806 
13,395 
10,316 


22.760 
1.807 
25,051 


16,944 
56,508 
15,240 


6,044 
39,615 
4,922 


8,680 
2 638 
$1,578 


77,008 
308 
248.098 


7,218 
1,662 
76.044 
20,789 
762 


102,553 


731 
845 
108 


romeo 


14,170 
65,589 


1,330 


4,280 
8,653 


he he DE 


14,049 
30,560 
963 


$1,242,592 


Contracts Let DurING 
(000 OMITTED) 


1930 1931 
b 7,429 $ 4,609 
4,247 8,530 
13,863 9,885 
79,516 87,564 
5,016 5,295 
15,277 14,089 
1,598 4,502 

5,691 3,6 
9,424 12,015 
4,323 4,383 
81,313 73,452 
31,388 28,348 
30,617 23,086 
15,761 13,591 
23,695 13,344 
32,251 65,315 
5,239 5,372 
24.039 22,827 
57,111 66,628 
38,354 26,074 
21,303 21,232 
10,692 5,218 
$3,341 32,030 
2,570 9,295 
5,480 11,738 
2,187 4,358 
4,145 3,292 
52,978 62,657 
610 650 
225,798 219,555 
6,104 7,063 
1.886 1,315 
83,483 47,900 
18,933 14,436 
8,248 5,446 
116,787 52,730 
8,921 5,963 
17,120 11,241 
3,457 3,548 
21,296 8,280 
53,637 47,208 
4.511 4,333 
2,303 2,046 
8,532 6,054 
18,913 6,400 
13,231 7,058 
28,061 29,212 


2,098 4,433 


$1,127,212 


1932 


$ 1,736 


3,931 
2,213 


76,793 
4,489 
6,645 


1,974 
46,645 
17,120 


16,664 
9,520 


14,492 


3,965 
4,851 
12,788 


4,592 
27,109 
6,465 


6,908 
2,999 


1,231 


16,107 
2,966 
80,831 


4,736 
3,825 
31,891 


11,469 
7,269 
27,747 


5,738 
35,967 


4,000 


1,447 
5,310 
12,193 
4,449 
22,251 


» 
3,443 


$627,719 


JANUARY TO 
‘Avaust, 1933 


$ 1,366 
987 
2,214 
107,862 
2,085 
4,298 
709 
650 
793 


270 
15,110 
11,493 

3,508 
3,901 
3,267 

2,365 

1,288 

4,733 


9,276 
2,271 
2,499 
4,749 
13,181 
2,147 
1,104 
1,260 
785 
5,837 
1,552 
33,086 
2,184 
56 
7,552 


4,511 
2,496 
5,954 
338 
0 
117 


$292,612 
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A NEW DEVICE 


Colorado has established a committee to appoint interim legislative committees 


By ALLEN MOORE, Director 
Colorado Legislative Reference Office 


HE increasing use of interim legislative 

committees or commissions in this coun- 

try has constituted one of the more hope- 
ful signs of progress in the science of legislation. 
More recently legislative councils have been 
established in Kansas, Michigan, and Wiscon- 
sin, and are being suggested more and more 
frequently as an advance over the interim com- 
mittee device. A bill proposing a similar agency 
has also been considered in the state of Wash- 
ington. The council established in Wisconsin 
is officially called the “Executive Council.” 
Those in Kansas and Michigan are designated 
“Legislative Councils.” 


Flexible 


Colorado is developing another legislative 
device which has great promise. Instead of 
leaving to the legislature itself the establish- 
ment of interim committees or by counsel to 
undertake surveys and investigations with re- 
spect to proposed subjects of legislation, the 
Twenty-ninth General Assembly of Colorado, 
at the regular session in 1933, created a Com- 
mittee on Interim Legislative Committees. 
(H.J.R. No. 24.) This committee is composed 
of the Governor, the Lieutenant Governor, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, one 
member of the Senate and one member of the 
House of Representatives appointed by the re- 
spective presiding officers of those two bodies. 


Specialized 


The Committee on Interim Legislative Com- 
mittees will meet from time to time upon the 
call of the governor in order to consider legis- 
lative problems which may confront the next 
legislature, and which it feels should be investi- 
gated. Separate committees, consisting of mem- 
bers of the legislature, state officers, or other 
persons, may be appointed for each of these 
problems. The members of the committees thus 


appointed will conduct the required surveys 
and will report back to the parent committee 
the results of their findings, together with their 
recommendations and the drafts of bills or con- 
stitutional amendments designed to carry out 
such recommendations. The Committee on In- 
terim Legislative Committees will, in turn, 
submit the findings of such committees to the 
next regular session of the General Assembly 
or to any special session which may be called 
before January, 1935. 


Assistance 

The Legislative Reference Office is required 
to coordinate the work of these committees and 
to supply such information and assistance as 
they may need. All other state departments, 
institutions, and agencies are likewise required 
to assist them whenever possible. The Legis- 
lative Reference Office was given an additional 
annual appropriation to provide for the extra 
expense of serving the committees. 


Curriculum 


Colorado is thus given a flexible legislative 
auxiliary which should show very tangible re- 
sults. Already a committee has been created to 
investigate the problem of liquor control and to 
present a Liquor Control Code to the General 
Assembly. Other subjects which will, no doubt, 
receive special attention will be county govern- 
ment, taxation, public schools, state educational 
institutions, public health, motor vehicle regula- 
tion, unemployment relief, and unemployment 
insurance. 

This new legislative device offers great 
promise. In the first place, the work of all the 
interim committees will be correlated by the 
parent committee. In addition, much may be 
done to remedy the lack of a sound and com- 
prehensive legislative program which _ has 
handicapped our legislatures in the past. 
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SPLITTING THE LIQUOR TAXES 


Recommendations for a codrdinated program of federal and state liquor taxation 


adopted by the Interstate Commission on Conflicting Taxation 


at a recent meeting in Washington, D. C. 


By CLARENCE HEER, Research Director 
Interstate Commission on Conflicting Taxation 


7 NHE repeal of the prohibition amendment 
opens up a new field of taxation at a 
time when the need for public revenue is 

unusually great. But, if all of our grades of gov- 

ernment—federal, state, and local—proceed 
simultaneously, and without re- 

gard to each other’s actions, to im- 

pose heavy taxes on liquor and 

the liquor business, there is grave 
danger that the resulting com- 
bined burden of taxation will be 
sO onerous as to encourage boot- 
legging. This may indeed per- 
petuate the very evils which the 
repeal of prohibition was designed 
to end. In order to stave off such 
an outcome, the Interstate Com- 
mission on Conflicting Taxation 
has formulated a coordinated plan 
of liquor taxation which involves 
mutual codperation on the part of the federal 
government and the states. This plan was 
evolved at a meeting of the Commission held 
in Washington, D. C., on November 10 and 11. 


Confreres 

Eleven of the eighteen members of the Com- 
mission were present at this session. They 
were: Senator Seabury C. Mastick of New 
York, Chairman; Hon. William B. Belknap of 
Kentucky; Hon. Mark Graves of New York; 
Hon. R. Beverley Herbert of South Carolina; 
Hon. Anna Wilmarth Ickes of Illinois; Senator 
Earl R. Lewis of Ohio; Hon. C. H. Morrissett 
of Virginia; Senator Ben G. Oneal of Texas; 
Hon. Estes Snedecor of Oregon; Hon. Philip 
Sterling of Pennsylvania; and Senator Henry 
W. Toll of Colorado, Secretary. 





Seabury C. Mastick 


The Commission’s proposal for a codrdina- 
tion of liquor taxation was decided upon after 
two days of discussion and after an informal 
conference with officials of the United States 
Treasury Department. The essentials of the 
plan have been embodied in a 
series of recommendations which 
were published in the November 
issue of SraTE GOVERNMENT. These 
recommendations have been sub- 
mitted to a referendum vote of 
the delegates to the Interstate As- 
sembly by whose authority the 
Interstate Commission on Con- 
flicting Taxation was created. 
Copies of the recommendations 
have been sent to the President of 
the United States, to members of 
Congress, to the governors of the 
several states, to members of state 
tax and liquor commissions, and to the seventy- 
five hundred members of state legislatures. 





Objectives 

In advocating a codperative plan of federal- 
state liquor taxation, the Interstate Commission 
on Conflicting Taxation had three main pur- 
poses in view. The first of these was to mini- 
mize competitive tax grabbing by providing for 
a fair division of liquor revenues between the 
federal government, on the one hand, and the 
states and their local governmental units, on the 
other. The second purpose was to keep the 
combined burden of liquor taxation from be- 
coming so excessive as to encourage bootleg- 
ging. The third purpose was to promote econ- 
omy and efficiency in tax administration by dis- 
couraging the states from using types of liquor 
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taxation which they are not in a position to 
administer as effectively as is the federal gov- 
ernment with its larger area. 


In 1913 


In the days before prohibition, about 14 per 
cent of all tax revenues—federal, state, and 
local—were derived from liquor taxes and 
license fees. Under the wartime rates in effect 
in 1919, governmental receipts from liquor 
taxes and licenses rose to a peak of approxi- 
mately half a billion dollars. In 1913, which 
may be taken as a more normal year, the com- 
bined revenue of all governmental units from 
the liquor traffic was in the neighborhood of 310 
million dollars. This figure does not include 
customs duties on liquor imports. 

Of the total of 310 million dollars received 
in 1913, approximately 230 million dollars were 
collected by the federal government. Federal 
collections were derived, in the main, from a 
distillers’ tax of $1.10 per proof gallon on whis- 
key and a brewers’ tax of $1.00 per barrel on 
beer. The liquor revenues of state and local 
governments were derived almost wholly from 
license fees. The 80 million dollars which the 
state and local units received from this source 
were divided as follows: municipal govern- 
ments, 52 million dollars; counties, approxi- 
mately 7 million dollars; and state govern- 
ments, 21 million dollars. 


ation and license charges are still on the knees 
of the lawmakers. And one can only guess 
how effectively it will be possible to elimi- 
nate the bootlegger. Until the future discloses 
the answers to these problems, no one can safely 
predict the amount of revenue the public 
coffers will derive from liquor. 

The recent report by Fosdick and Scott, 
Toward Liquor Control, proposes a scale of 
liquor taxes and license charges which it esti- 
mates would produce a combined federal, state 
and local revenue of 700 million dollars per 
annum. It has been suggested that the federal 
government adopt rates which will yield it a 
revenue of 500 million dollars. Assuming no 
change in liquor consumption, this would re- 
quire the new federal rates to be, on the aver- 
age, more than twice as high as those which 
were in effect in 1913. 


Economy in collection 


Only a dozen states of the Union have as yet 
passed legislation providing for the licensing 
and taxation of the liquor traffic. But the laws 
of these twelve states indicate that the states are 
no longer content to derive their liquor rev- 
enues solely from license fees, as was the case 
in the pre-prohibition era. Four states—Colo- 
rado, Delaware, Indiana, and New York—have 
already enacted laws imposing excise taxes on 
the sale of spirituous liq- 
uors. These taxes are 





What the yield of liquor 
taxes and licenses will be 
during the years immedi- 
ately ahead will depend 
upon a number of factors 
which are as yet un- 
known. It yet remains 
to be seen how many po- 
litical jurisdictions wil] 
permit the sale of alcoholic 
beverages within their bor- 
ders. There is no way of 
determining what change 
—if any—has taken place 
in the drinking habits of 








measured by volume or 
gallonage, and their rates 
range from 80 cents per 
gallon in Colorado to $2 
per gallon in Indiana. 

A volume or gallonage 
tax can be collected much 
more economically from 
the distiller than from the 
wholesale or retail dis- 
tributor. There were only 
870 licensed distilleries in 
the country in 1913. The 
products of these distil- 








the public. In most of 
the states, the rates of tax- 
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salers, and over 216 thousand retail distributors. 
The federal government collects its volume 
taxes at the distillery. State taxes by volume 
must generally be collected from the distribu- 
tor. This means wasteful duplication in tax 
administration, and unless all states impose 
volume taxes at uniform rates, splendid oppor- 
tunity is furnished for bootlegging. 

The liquor tax plan proposed by the Inter- 
state Commission on Conflicting Taxation is 
designed to insure to the states a reasonable 
amount of revenue from gallonage taxes while 
at the same time confining the administration 
of such taxes to the federal government. The 
plan does not prohibit state volume taxes. It 
merely makes them unprofitable. 


To share alike 


Briefly, the plan provides that the govern- 
mental agencies of each state ‘shall share with 
the federal government on a fifty-fifty basis in 
the proceeds of all license fees and taxes—fed- 
eral, state, and local—attributable to the sale of 
liquor within the state. The yield of the federal 
excise taxes on liquor may be expected to be con- 
siderably greater than the revenues derived from 
state and local license fees and taxes. Conse- 
quently, the federal government will normally 
distribute back to the states a portion of its 
liquor tax collections. But the higher the li- 
cense fees and taxes which a state imposes on its 
own account, the less it will receive from the 
federal government. 

For the purpose of determining the proper 
share of each state in the federal distribution, 
the Commission recommends that the federal 
government divide its total liquor tax collec- 
tions by the total population of the wet areas 
of the country, thus arriving at a federal per 
capita. Similarly, in the case of each state, the 
sum total of all state and local liquor licenses 
and taxes is to be ascertained. Dividing this sum 
by the total population of the wet areas of that 
state will give a state per capita. If the state per 
capita for any state is less than one-half of the 
sum of the state and federal per capita com- 
bined, the difference is to be ascertained and 


multiplied by the population of the wet areas 


of that state. The result of this calculation gives 
the amount to be paid by the federal govern- 
ment to the state in question. 


How it would have worked 


The tables on the following pages show how 
much each state would have received from the 
federal government had the proposed plan been 
in effect in 1913—a year for which all of the 
requisite data are available. It will be noted 
that the federal government collected approx- 
imately 230 million dollars in liquor taxes in 
1913. Under the proposed plan it would have 
passed back to the states about 77 million dol- 
lars or roughly a third of these collections. This 
proportion may be expected to hold for the fu- 
ture provided that the ratio of state and local 
collections to federal liquor tax collections re- 
mains substantially the same as it was in 1913. 
Thus, if the federal government collects 500 
millions from its new liquor taxes, and if the 
states and localities collect 200 millions in li- 
cense fees or in profits from state liquor monop- 
olies, the states will participate in federal col- 
lections to the extent of 150 million dollars. 

In order to prevent any injustice to prohibi- 
tion states, the Commission proposes an impor- 
tant exception to the method of apportionment 
illustrated in the table. The sale of medicinal 
liquor is now permitted, and probably will con- 
tinue to be permitted, in certain dry states. The 
Commission accordingly proposes that: 

“In the case of each state, the federal govern- 
ment should compute the amount of revenue 
which the federal government derives, by taxa- 
tion and licensing, from the sale of liquors for 
medicinal purposes in that state, and also the 
amount which the state derives from such li- 
censing and taxing, total the two amounts, and 
pay to the state such amount as will give it not 
less than one-half of the total.” 

The same principle will also have to be ap- 
plied to revenue derived from the sale of bever- 
ages of less than 3.2 per cent alcoholic content 
if the sale of such beverages is permitted in 
prohibition states, and if the federal govern- 
ment continues to impose a manufacturers’ ex- 
cise tax on such beverages. 
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PER CAPITA 


What liquor taxes each state would have received from the federal government if the 


recommendations of the Interstate Commission on Conflicting Taxation 
had been in effect in 1913. 


(This table ts explained by the article which begins on 


Governmenta 
nit 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 


Illinois 


Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 
Kentuck. 
Louisiana 
Maine. 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada... 
New Hampshire 


New 
New 
New 


Jerse. 
Mex 1cO 
York 


North Carolina 


North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 





Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


lor t State and 
d ce collecti« 
P llected Column 2 
wet Ss, « ur ze? ” 
ar id citic r ali u 
1913 y capi @$ 4 
213,809 $2.74 $7.76 
159,354 1.62 6.6 
139,449 3.16 8 38 
1,777,549 1.56 6.58 
363,422 1.85 6 88 
914,756 1.04 6.06 
122,122 63 5.66 
271,99¢ 1.60 6.62 
94,348 5.41 10.44 
dry 
108,435 1.98 7.00 
3,738,591 2.60 7.62 
945,307 1.49 6.52 
506,019 acm 7.24 
dry 
568.905 » 35 7 28 
RSG zRR 1.77 6.78 
dry 
R45 346 ? 04 7.06 
2,204,827 1.48 6 50 
1,960,173 1.01 6.04 
1,075,708 1.67 6.70 
drv 
) 143 335 » Cl 4.Q4 
361.053 1.51 6.54 
597,214 1.43 6.46 
73.874 » Of O8 
100,572 1.32 6.34 
? 399, 418 1.09 12 
87.301 1s 5.50 
§ 466,904 ? 05 7.08 
le 
ary 
ars 
» 367.121 3. 37 2 40 
172,765 1.21 6.24 
6.275.391 97 5.98 
526,704 1.29 6.32 
$15,400 
183.888 1.40 6.4? 
not known 
487,066 2.67 7.70 
248.351 1.33 6 3 
75.962 1.03 6.06 
561.612 1.74 6.76 
696.990 1.60 6.62 
331,923 2.78 7.80 
1,733,860 79 5.82 
97,965 1.82 6.84 


(a) Source: Anti-Saloon League Year Book—1912. 
(b) Per capital federal collections of $5.02 obtained by dividing total federal liquor collections amounting to 
$230,146,332 in 1913 by 47,871,000, the total population of the wet areas of the country in that year. 


(c) Dispensary system. 
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$1.14 
1.70 
93 
L.te 
1.59 
1.99 
2.20 
1.71 
0 
1.21 
1.77 
1.41 
1.34 
1.62 
1 49 
2.01 
1.68 
1.51 
1 80 
1.48 
1.85 
1.97 
) »7 
1.48 
R34 
1.91 
> 02 
1.87 
1.81 
1.18 
1.85 
2.00 
1.6 
ey 
1.12 
2.88 
1.60 
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TRANSLATION OF OPPOSITE TABLE 


W hat the per capita figures on page 16 would mean when multiplied by the population 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
( olorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


District of Columbia 


Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 
Kentucl 

| Oulsianad 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
M ( higan 
Minnesota 
Mississip] 
Missourt 
Montana 
Nebraska 
-vada 

New Hampshire 
New lerse 
New Mexi 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
(Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Caro a 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 


vermont 


\ schineton 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
rOTALS 


*Source U.S 


of Collector of Internal Revenue, 1913. 


mw 


—a tae tn poe — 


+ 
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3ureau of Census, Abstract of Special 


118,675 


of wet areas in each state. 


cour 
nd cities* 


586.645 
258,442 
440,441 


,771,402 


672,440 
952,429 

76,789 
436.790 


14,308 
7,827 


404,944 


338,526 


517,341 


,728,435 
3,274,005 


979,218 


797,142 


319.005 


545,76 
851.643 
152.316 


264,014 


625,374 


136.594 


7.369.262 


Q75 210 


570,750 
150 
678,750 
185 


590,121 
301.139 


B 
Total state and 
local collections 
plus federal col 
lections f« 
areas estimated 


@$5.02 per capita 


$ 1,659,158 
1,058,111 
1,168,583 

11,696,272 
2,500,343 
5,543,421 

691,211 
1,800,574 
984.993 


759,045 
28.488 .063 
6,163, 402 
3,663,578 


ven 


,198,519 
806,311 


ws 


wn 


968.1 43 
11,839,445 
7,207,244 


15.089.078 
2,361,287 
3.858.002 

523.028 
1,271,626 

14,684,438 
1,580.1 56 

59,.945.680 


19 883.816 
,950,054 


526.838 


3.328.769 


“I bo 


.180,561 


750,408 
579,512 
160,330 
3,796,497 
4,614,074 
2.588.999 
10,091,065 
670.081 


$307 262,091 


wn» 


— 


r all we 


0 


One-half the com- 


bined collections 
shown in the pre- 


ceding columnf 


$ 829,579 
529,056 
584,292 
848,136 
250,172 
771,711 
345,606 
900,287 
492,497 


Noe UN 


"379,523 
14,244,032 
3,081,701 
831,789 


— 


099,260 
903,156 


tN) bo 


984,072 
165,688 
919,723 
603,622 


wu sh 


544,539 
,180,644 
929,001 
261,514 
635,813 
7,342,219 
790,078 
29,972,840 


— se) ay 


9,941,908 


3,419 
4,385 


590,281 


1,875,204 
789,756 
230,165 
898,249 
307,037 
,294,500 
045,533 
335,041 
$153,631,055 


Wie 


D 


Total payments 
to states [rom 
federal col- 
lections 


$ 243,742 
270,902 
129,688 

3,075,160 
577,841 
1,820,364 
268,668 
465,103 


164,821 

4,523,695 

1,673,193 
713,487 


762,333 
1,387,349 
1,259,565 
5.794.989 
3,939,047. 
1,807,189 


3,236,436 
635,453 
1,074,985 
109,336 
371,058 
4,726,853 
652,173 
12,531,018 


1,964,710 
~” 902,981 


12,676,290 
984,936 


"332,837 


853 
75 
3,675,783 
156,744 
$76,580 ,391 


3ulletins, Wealth, Debt and Taxation, 1913, and Report 


'The figures in this column indicate the total revenues including the share of federal collections which each 


state would have received from liquor taxes and licenses. 
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SECRETS OF THE TRADE 


Reference directors convene to plan broader, 


better services for legislators. 


\ TILL reeling from the recent exuberant em- 
braces of 200,000 American Legionnaires, 
Chicago—or at least some Chicagoans— 

turned to the reception of three score state ofh- 
cials who are serving legislators through re- 
search, or drafting, or revision of statutes. On 
October 16 and 17 these legislative reference 
directors, state librarians and confederates—con- 
stituting the legislative reference section of the 
American Legislators’ Association—conferred, 
swapped statutory yarns, planned. 

The most significant event of the Conference 
was the adoption of the report of a committee 
assigned to the drafting of a model statute for 
the establishment of a state legislative reference 
service. Chairman Edwin E. Witte, Wisconsin, 
outlined the provisions which he and his col- 
leagues had agreed that such a statute should 
contain. Before the Chicago meeting, each of 
the members of the committee had taken an 
individual fling at the task; each had thrown 
into the Committee’s hopper a complete statute 
for the establishment of a legislative reference 
service. These drafts had been prepared by 
Committeemen Witte, John H. Fertig of Penn- 
sylvania, Arthur A. Schwartz of Ohio, Howard 
F. Ohm of Wisconsin, Allen Moore of Colo 
rado, Dr. Rodney L. Mott and Senator Henry 
W. Toll of the American Legislators’ Associa- 
tion. Incorporated into the final report were 
the outstanding merits of each proposal, well 
winnowed. 

The Committee’s recommendations were 
adopted by the Conference; the Interstate Ref 
erence Bureau is now drafting the model act 
which was thus agreed upon. If a kind provi- 
dence makes no objection, this act will appear 
—as a target—in an early issue of State Gov- 


ERNMENT. 

Legend has it that a fugitive from justice 
once rushed into an office and begged conceal- 
ment. “Get into the filing cabinet,” counselled 
a sympathetic clerk. “No one can ever find 


anything there.” No such inefficiency reigns in 
the legislative reference records of Pennsyl- 
vania, whose keepers are justly famed for the 
promptness and precision with which they 
supply information concerning bills during 
their progress through the legislature. Among 
their “secrets of success,” as revealed by Miss 
Irma Watts, is an arrangement by which, dur- 
ing busy seasons, special reporters keep the 
Bureau informed from hour to hour of the 
changes in the status of the bills before both 
Houses. 

No five-foot book shelves contain the exten- 
sive collections of legislative documents in the 
custody of the legislative reference services. 
Grace M. Sherwood of Rhode Island and 
George S. Godard of Connecticut also dis- 
cussed the elaborate documentation favored by 
their respective states. 

Technical experts rejoiced in the meaty 
papers delivered on the subjects of bill drafting 
and statutory revision by Pennsylvania’s John 
H. Fertig and Wisconsin’s Eugene E. Brossard. 

To the offices of the American Legislators’ 
Association, now universally recognized as the 
clearing house for all of the legislative reference 
services of the states, went fifty legislative refer 
ence consultants for a social call. They buzzed 
the twelve staff members—all wearers of 
university degrees—with whom they are in con 
stant communication. They invaded the nu 
merous offices which constitute the laboratory 
from which emerge research bulletins anent the 
statutes of the forty-eight states, as well as this 
magazine, State GoveRNMENT, bibliographies 
of new legislative publications, and other infor- 
mation-bearing documents. Some of them met 
for the first time the researchers with whom 
they had exchanged letters week after week, 
year after year. They visited the five other sec- 
retariats of governmental organizations in the 
same building. 

Thence the touring technicians traversed the 
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greenswards of the University of Chicago to 
attend the concluding session of the Confer- 
ence. This was a dinner at International House 
—John D. Rockefeller’s sumptuous student- 
hostelry, shrine to the brotherhood of nations. 
Speakers Joseph P. Chamberlain, Director of 
the Legislative Drafting Fund of Columbia 
University, and Edwin E. Witte, outgoing di- 
rector of the Wisconsin Legislative Reference 
Library, with after-dinner urbanity lauded the 
work of legislative reference services, spiced 
their praise with trenchant wit and wisdom. 

In the eyes of Stare GoveERNMENT, simple- 
minded groper, the main ring in the tent was 


occupied by the Legislative Reference Confer- 
ence. However, meetings of many hundreds 
of members of the American Library Associa- 
tion and of its afhliated organizations were oc- 
curring simultaneously. At one of these meet- 
ings—a joint session of the National Associa- 
tion of State Libraries and the Documents Di- 
vision of the American Library Association— 
Senator Henry W. Toll, Executive Director of 
the American Legislators’ Association, dis- 
cussed state printing, touched on the idiosyn- 
crasies of legislative journals, calendars, indexes, 
digests and bills, stressed the importance of re- 
search in this field. 


SIGNPOST 


Pointing to recent publications of special interest to lawmakers 


Taxation 

During the past year, the staff of the Brook- 
ings Institution of Washington has been en- 
gaged in making a survey of the government 
of Iowa. A portion of the survey, dealing with 
the revenue system of the state, has been pub- 
lished by the lowa Committee on the Reduction 
of Governmental Expenditures. Copies of this 
170-page pamphlet cost 55 cents and may be 
g the Committee at 1215 

Des Moines. 


Every aspect of state revenue from assessment 


secured by addressin 
Equitable Building, 
to tax delinquency is considered. There are 
sections on selective sales taxes, income taxes, 
taxation of public utilities, poll taxes, motor ve- 
hicle license fees, and problems of state tax 


administration. 


Prestige 

In his study of the “Prestige Value of Public 
Employment in Chicago,” published a few 
years ago, Professor Leonard D. White pointed 
out that some public positions were held in 
higher esteem than were positions in private 
employ. This did not, however, apply to all 
types of positions, nor did all types of individ- 
uals hold government work in equally high 
prestige. In general, private employment was 


preferred for the higher administrative posi- 
tions. The contrary was true of clerical and 
laboring jobs. Likewise, persons with high in- 
comes tended to prefer private work, while 
poorer classes and foreign groups preferred 
government places. 

The study of prestige has now been extended 
to cover the standing of federal and state em- 
ployees and those of other cities. The conclu- 
sions of this second investigation are published 
in an 88-page monograph, entitled “Further 
Contributions to the Prestige Value of Public 
Employment,” by the University of Chicago 
Press. 

“Surveying the evidence as a whole, it ap- 
pears that the persons taking an extremely fa- 
vorable view of public employment are likely 
to be from fifteen to nineteen years of age, or 
of common school education, or’ of foreign 
birth. Per contra, those who are hostile to 
public employment are likely to be of mature 
age, with college or university education, and 
native born. This evidence is substantially the 
same as that derived from the Chicago study.” 

State legislators will be interested to know 
that the prestige value of federal employment is 
higher than that of the state, and that of the 
state higher than that of municipal positions. 
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AN ALL-TIME RECORD 


In legislative sessions has been established this year 


STATE GOVERNMENT'S September issue fore- 
told a championship lineup of legislative ses- 
sions this year. Justified, it now takes pride in 
announcing that the official all-time record of 
eighty-six sessions has been set. Tape-breaker 
Wisconsin has just called its special session to 
order—thus matching the forty-three regular 
sessions of 1933 by a forty-third special one. 

Deserved praise goes to the conscientious leg- 
islators who have, through floods of gratuitous 
advice and fires of equally gratuitous criticism, 
wrestled doggedly with their particular legisla 
tive demons. 

Eight states file equal claims for the high 
individual score, with one regular and two spe- 
cial sessions to the credit of each: 


Arizona New Jersey 
Colorado Ohio 

Illinois Utah 

Maine West Virginia 


No less than twenty-three other legislatures 
have convened twice during the past twelve 
months to consider problems of taxation, liquor 
control, unemployment relief, public works 
and laws to supplement the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. 

Montana 
New York 
Oklahoma 


Arkansas 
Delaware 
Georgia 


Idaho Oregon 
Iowa Pennsylvania 
Kansas Rhode Island 


Maryland South Dakota 

Massachusetts Texas 

Michigan Vermont 

Minnesota Washington 

Missourt Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


The table on the opposite page recapitulates 


the history of 1933's extraordinary run of ex- 
traordinary sessions. 


AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


To legislators in the following states—Blessed are they, for they will convene in 


regular session on the very heels of Yuletide, and Twelfth Night will 


find them head over heels in their legislative labors 


Kentucky 38 
Mississippi 19 
Rhode Island 4? 
Massachusetts 40) 
New York 5] 
New Jersey 1 
South Carolina 46 
Virginia 40) 


Louisiana 59 


/ 4 , gular ct 

L/ u t 
? Bi ll 
100 January 2 siennially 
140 January 2 Biennially 
100 January 2 Annually 
40 January 3 Annually 
150 January 3 Annually 
60 January 9 Annually 
124 January 9 Annually 
100 January 10 Biennially 
100 May 14 Biennially 


| 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


\lal January 3 
\ } ( 
} 
LULL 
( ( \ t 
' 
Wecel CT 
1) ()ctober ]% 
Cec inuary 7 
| O | ‘ 19 
| ( ( Jctopel 3 
Ni l ¢ 
| Ni ( per oO 
(Jctobe 30) 
August I 
Lol i Mar 0) 
, , 
Maryland November 23 
Maine November 14 


December 


Massachusetts November 8 


Mi gan November 22 
Minnesota December 5 
Missourt \ctober 17 
Montana November 2 
New Jersey September 2 
New York July 26 
October 18 
Ohi \ugust 16 
Dec ber 6 
Ok ( ! May 24 
(reg ) Ni ember 
Pennsyl ania November 
Rhode Island June 27 
South Dakota luly 3] 
| ) Septem be 
Utah January 3 
July 10 
\ July 19 
, \ugust 17 
VW on Dec nber 
V \ \pril 10 
November 
\ . T) ther 
I) be 


SCORE BOARD 


On which are recorded the individual contributions of the states to the grand total of 


forty-three special sessions. 


\ < 
Ti 


\pril 14 
June 27 
lune 

August 24 


\ugust 18 
* 
‘ 
iry } 
| a] 
june 
Nove ber 9 
a 
” 


December 4 
September 
March 24 


Novembe I 14 
* 
December 4 


* 
November 14 
\ugust 24 


October 18 


September 
* 
July 15 
¥ 
* 


Lugust > 


October 13 
January 9 
\ugust 
July 19 


September 6 


Principal subjects considered 


Taxation; beer; salaries of state employees 
Taxation; liquor control 

Impeachment 

Beer; taxation; banking laws 
Unemployment; liquor control; laws to supplement NRA 
‘Taxation 

Public works 


Organization of General Assembly 


Beer; investment of state funds 
Emergency reliet 
Liquor control 
Emergency relief; liquor control: taxation 
Liquor control 

laxation; banking; beer; unemployment 
Prohibition 


Liquor control 

Banking 

Liquor control; sales tax 
Liquor contro! 


Liquor control; public works; banking; old age pensions 
Liquor control 


Unemployment relief; 


sales tax; liquor control 

Public works; banking; taxation; liquor taxes 
\uthorizing savings banks to invest in Home Loan Bonds 
Liquor control; relief; utility rates; mortgages 

New York City finances 

Unemployment; school finances; liquor control; taxation 
Liquor control 

Revenue 

Liquor control; unemployment relief; taxation 


Liquor; public utilities; unemployment; banking; milk 
Laws to supplement NRA 
Liquor control; unemployment relief 


Taxation: unemployment relief 


New legal cod 


hel] 


prepared by Code Commission 
Revenue 

Investment of state funds; laws supplementing NRA; banks 
Beer; 18th Amendment; public works 

Liquor control 

Revenue; schools; roads; insurance 
Revenue; unemployment; debt relief; reapportionment 
Liquor control 


! 
| iquor control ' 
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SALIENT POINTS 


The Harrisburg Patriot publishes the high lights of the address delivered by 
Joseph B. Eastman at the Interstate Bus and Truck Conference 


NATIONAL transportation plan with all 

methods of travel and shipping oper- 

ated together with the greatest benefits 
to public interest is the aim of Joseph B. East- 
man, Federal Coordinator 


feels at that time that the investigations which 
are being conducted have not produced suf- 
ficient data upon which to base reasoned and 
definitive conclusions. 

Whatever federal regu- 





of Transportation. This 
he revealed when he spoke 
in the Penn-Harris Hotel 
at the annual dinner of the 
American Legislators’ As- 
sociation at which the 
delegates from seventeen 
states to the Association’s 
interstate conference on 
uniform truck and bus 
regulations were guests. 


The ultimate ideal 





Terming himself a “doc- 


“The duty of the coordinator 
is to plan, if he can, a transpor- 
tation system which will give the 
railway, the highway, the water- 
way, and the airway the place in 
the sun which economically be- 
longs to each. He must play no 
favorites but be guided solely by 
the public interest, as nearly as 


he can locate it.” 


lations are undertaken 
should be administered by 
a single governmental 
agency, according to Mr. 
Eastman. At least, any 
division of responsibility 
should avoid following the 
lines of carrier groups; 
otherwise each regulatory 
authority will become the 
partisan of its own form 
of transportation, and 
there will be much less 





chance of proper coordi- 





tor of transportation,” Mr. 

Eastman said that the “ideal to be achieved is 
a transportation system which will utilize each 
agency in the field for which it is best fitted 
and discourage its use where it is uneconomical 
or inefhicient. The formulation of such a na- 
tional transportation plan must comprehend all 
agencies of transportation, for it would be in- 
complete and soon obsolete unless the inherent 
utilities of each of these agencies were appraised 
and their relative potentialities of service de- 
termined.” He then proceeded to voice a pro- 
test against regulations and restrictions “im- 
posed on any form of transportation merely for 
the purpose of benefiting some other form of 
transportation.” 


Careful study 
Regretting his inability to give the legislators 
and the delegates to the conference his final 
conclusions, Mr. Eastman expressed the hope 
that he will have many of his decisions ready 
for the next Congress. He asserted, however, 
that he will not hesitate to withhold them if he 


nation. 

“Theoretically the need for federal interven- 
tion can be avoided in many situations by a 
reasonable degree of uniformity in state legisla- 
tion; but such uniformity is normally very difh- 
cult to attain, because the balance of self-interest 
may be quite different in one state from what 
it is in another. 


State or federal regulation 

“Experience in both state and federal service 
has convinced me of the need for utilizing local 
authority to the maximum and for avoiding 
centralization in Washington wherever that is 
possible without sacrifice of the public interest. 
At the same time I realize that extraordinary 
improvement in means of communication has 
made this a much smaller country than it once 
was and has vastly increased the extent and im- 
portance of interstate commerce. The only 
agency that can protect interstate commerce 1s 
the federal government, and if it is in need of 
protection that government must intervene. 


There is no escape from that.” 
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NO DETOURS 


A few directions for traveling the right road toward 


uniform motor vehicle regulation 


/ ““\ OVERNOR Pinchot, in his address of wel- 
(,; come atl the opening session of the 


Interstate Bus and Truck Conference, 


deplored the trend toward “gigantic trucks 
which endanger the lives of motorists.” As the 
primary basis of all action he urged the prin- 
ciple: “The public good comes first.” 

“Use of the highways by the rank and file of 
the people is the fundamental use. All other 


uses should be regulated accordingly.” 


A fourfold interest 


That the general public has a very keen in- 

rest in the problems of motor vehicle regula- 
tion and that it should have a voice in the 
solution of these problems was pointed out by 
Professor William J. Cunningham of Harvard 
University in his address before the Interstate 
Bus and Truck Conference. Professor Cun- 
ningham, who is Professor of Transportation in 
the Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, had been requested to present the view- 
point of the general public. 

“Public interest in dimensions and weights 
of motor vehicles,” he stated, “is manifold in 
form and extent, but primarily has four major 
aspects. 

“The first is the safety, comfort, and con- 
venience of the general public in the com- 
munity use of the highways and in the private 
use of property abutting such highways. 

“The second is the cost of providing and 
maintaining highways to meet the demands of 
the present and prospective characteristics of 
traffic. 

“The third is the preservation of those fea- 
tures of commercial highway transportation 
which have been found to meet present day 
needs in more desirable form than the older 
agencies of transportation. 

“The fourth is to make sure that in encour- 
aging the new agency of transportation there 


cy 
> 


shall be fair treatment to the older agencies in 


order that public service by rail, within its wider 
zone of economic superiority, may not be ad- 
versely affected, and that the achievement of 
a desirable degree of correlation of all kinds of 
transportation may not be retarded or pre- 
vented. 

“Restating the third and fourth aspects in 
other words, public interest demands that each 
form of commercial transportation should, 
within its zone of economic justification, be en- 
couraged and protected, but there should be 
equality in the degree of regulation to the end 
that the several agencies may function effec- 
tively within their respective fields, and in com- 
mon territory may compete on even terms. 
Under such a policy the economic zones of each 
agency would soon be defined, correlation 
would follow naturally, and the public would 
have the advantage in maximum of transpor- 
tation efficiency at minimum inclusive cost.” 


Cost to the Taxpayer 


(From the Messenger, Canandaigua, New York) 


In his trenchant presentation of the railroad 
view of the situation, John J. Pelley, President 
of the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad Company, said: “The railroads have no 
idea that motor trucks and motor buses should 
be legislated off the highways. No one real- 
izes better than the railroads that motor trucks 
and motor buses can provide some transporta- 
tion service more efficiently and more econom- 
ically than any other means of transportation. 
To that extent a public necessity exists which 
should be met. But there is no necessity for 
the operation of motor trucks or motor buses 
that are bigger than railroad cars. The only 
excuse for the operation of such big equipment 
is to secure low trucking costs that are only pos- 
sible at a tremendous expense to the motoring 
public and the taxpayers. 
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“The railroads believe that the size and 
weight of commercial motor vehicles should be 
reduced to reasonable limits which will be de 
termined solely from the standpoint of public 
convenience and necessity. When those limita- 
tions have been determined, then the motor 
trucks and motor buses should pay their full 
share of the ordinary highway expense and all 
additional highway expenditures which are nec 
essary only because of their operation. Unless 
commercial highway transportation can be self 
sustaining and pay its full way without expens« 


to the taxpayers, then it cannot be justified.” 


Instrumentality of Business 
P, Nn) j li Gnlid ) 


Ted. V. Rodgers, president of the American 
Trucking Association, Inc., warned the bus and 
truck conference against legislation which, he 
said, may impose on highway transportation the 
type of regulation which has “throttled the rail- 
roads and He 
stressed the point that highway transportation 


decreased their usefulness.” 
is an instrumentality of business and, to the ex- 
tent that unnecessary and prejudicial restrictions 
are placed on it, business, in its effort to recover 
from the depression, will be retarded. He wel 
comed the opportunity afforded under the Na 
tional Recovery Act of “supervised self-govern 
ment of industry, instead of autocratic control 
of federal and state governmental agencies. 

“But we especially plead against regulations 
that will render highway transportation inca- 
pable of its full service. Regulation in the inter 
est of safety and road protection is a police af 
fair. It must not be confused with rate and 
service regulation.” 

The Pennsylvania Motor Truck Association, 
according to its spokesman, favors provision in 
any code for the use of present equipment dur 
ing a five-year period after the effective date of 
the code. This, he said, would avoid “a hard 
ship on present ownership” and permit present 
operators to readjust their equipment. 


STATE GOVERNMENT 


In Philadelphia 


The American Political Science Association 
will discuss legislative problems 


—\ NE of the round tables which has been 
arranged for the annual meeting of the 
American Political Science Association 

this year will be devoted to problems of legisla 
tion. The discussions will be held December 27 
and 28 at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Phila 
delphia, and will begin at ten o'clock on each 
of the two mornings. Legislators are cordially 
invited to attend either or both of these s SS10NS. 
Dr. Rodney L. Mott, Research Consultant of 
the American Legislators’ Association, has been 
appointed chairman. 

The discussion leaders and the subjects which 

are to be given informal consideration are listed 


on the following preliminary program: 


Legislation and Research 

10 A.M. 

What Research a Legislator Needs—Hon. Philip 
Sterling, Pennsylvania General Assembly. 


The Interim Commission as a Research Avenc) 
Senator Seabury C. Mastick, New Yor! 


, _ 
ember Z/, at 


Wedn sday, Dex 


Research Activities of a Legtslatit e Reference Bu 


reau—Dr. Edwin E. Witte, University of Wis 
onsin. 
Private Organizations and Legtslative Resea 


Dr. John B. Andrews, American 


Labor Le gislation. 


Legislative Planning 
‘| hursday, December 28, at 10 A.M. 


Legislative Reference Bureaus and Legislative Plan 
ning—Dr. Horace E. Flack, Maryland Depart 
ment of Legislative Reference. 

The Executive and Legislative Planning—Professor 
Joseph P. Chamberlain, Columbia University. 
Pre-sesston Conferences of Legislators and Experts 

Hon. William B. Belknap, Kentucky House of 
Representatives. 

Policy Planning Councils—Protessor Henry Rein 
ing, Jr., University of Southern California. 

Provisional Orders by Legislative Councils—Profes- 

sor Joseph P. Harris, University of Washington 














